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Dag Hammarskjold 


Make datetime funtime 


PFers “pick up the park” 


NOBLE SERVANT OF PEACE 


ay LONELY man doing the loneliest job in the world” was 
killed last month. Millions of men have mourned the 
death of Dag Hammarskjold—world citizen, statesman and 
spokesman—when his plane crashed in the depths of the 
Belgian Congo September 18. It meant that mankind’s most 
courageous and effective peacemaker had given his life while 
serving that cause and had left behind him a world which 
cries out for persons who will put international peace above 
national pursuits. 

Yet, every act in Dag Hammarskjold’s life would have 
opposed such human despair. From his youthful years in 
Sweden right up until his call to become the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, a hopeful exuberance and 
almost boundless energy marked all his efforts. 

At Upsala University where he studied literature, jurispru- 
dence, and economics he was a serious student, seldom taking 
time out from his books for pleasure. As a skier on the 
snowy Scandinavian slopes, his chief resources were power 
and endurance. “He was better at going up the trail than 
down.” And when he finished school, he set forth to uphold 
the Hammarskjold tradition of public service with a char- 
acteristic dedication and diligence. 

Dag Hammarskjold served first in the Swedish govern- 
ment, acting as its top representative among the founding 
forces of the Organization for European Economic Recovery 
in 1947. For his work there he earned the reputation of a 
“brilliant young man” and continued to deserve that praise 
as he moved upward in the ranks of Swedish government. 

When in March of 1953 it was suggested that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold would make a good successor to Trygve Lie as UN 
Secretary General, his immediate response was one of amazed 
humility: “Nobody would be so crazy as to propose me, and 
I wouldn’t be so crazy as to accept so impossible a job.” 

But when the Security Council did, indeed, nominate him 
for the post, his amazement gave way to conscientious accep- 
tance and he cabled the Council: “With a strong feeling of 
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“The greatest prayer ol 


personal insufficiency, I hesitate to accept can 
dature, but I do not feel that I could refuse 
task imposed upon me should the Assembly + 
low the recommendation of the Security Cou: 
by which I feel deeply honored.” 

He was neither pessimistic nor optimistic ab 
his chances of success, but rather grasped 
potential of his office and the UN with the c: 
resolve of a mountain climber who sees no dee 
alternative to the path he must ascend. It \ 
this firm grip on the facts that carried £ 
through eight years as Secretary General and 
abled him to be “active as an instrument, a c: 
lyst, an inspirer” in every internal and exte: 
conflict that the United Nations faced. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s thoughtful and often b 
liant words could be heard in every area wh 
there was a need for comment and they st: 
today as testimonies of his beliefs and as insp 
tion for those who must follow in his footst 

Of the United Nations charter he said: “ 
United Nations Charter gives a universal exp 
sion in our times to aspirations for human 
ciety shared through the centuries by the g 
civilizations of mankind. . . . The UN is im 
fect and experimental and it was born of extr 
necessity. Nevertheless it is a significant : 
toward a better organization of human socie 

He spoke of the symbolism of the UN M 
tation Room and of the significance which 
room has for the peoples of the world and 
the delegates whom they send to the world ass 
bly when he said, “The room has an empty a! 
empty not because there is no God but en 
because God is worshipped in so many fo! 
. . . So, in the seeming void of the Room, th 
is something we want to say. We want to bi 
back the stillness which we have lost in 
streets, and in our conference rooms. We y 
to bring back the idea of worship, devotio1 


ot for victory but for peace.” 


omething which is greater and higher than we are ourselves.” 

Out of this atmosphere of meditation where men from all regions of the 
orld seek to find their own God, Dag Hammarskjold could see the basic 
ole and strength of the UN grow. He quoted a Chinese historian’s words 
bout the philosopher Sung Tzu and his followers in 350 B.C. as a good 
hrasing of the task of the UN today: “Constantly rebuffed but never dis- 
ouraged, they went round from State to State helping people to settle 
veir differences, arguing against wanton attack and pleading for the sup- 
ression of arms, that the age in which they lived might be saved from 
s state of continual war. To this end they interviewed princes and lec- 
ired the common people, nowhere meeting with any great success, but 
bstinately persisting in their task, till kings and commoners alike grew 
eary of listening to them. Yet undeterred they continued to force them- 
elves on people’s attention.” 

When he applied the tools of his office and the UN to a specific situation, 
ich as the Congo conflict, he did it with the belief and hope that “To lead 
nd govern is not a privilege to be sought for but a responsibility to be 
ssumed. . . . The end of all political effort must be the well-being of the 
idividual in a life of safety and freedom. In the case of the Congo as else- 
here, the means to this end are in the first place the independence, peace, 
itegrity and prosperity of the country. .. . This is the perspective in which 
1e effort of the United Nations must be seen. This perspective should 
etermine our judgment and give us the sense of proportion necessary if 
e are to avoid substituting the means for the ends and the interests of the 
ian or the group for those of the people.” 

In the halls of the UN, President Kennedy said of Dag Hammarskjold’s 
eath, “A noble servant of peace is gone. But the quest for peace lies before 
s. The problem is not the death of one man—the problem is the life of 
lis organization.”” Dag Hammarskjold would have agreed with all his 
2art. The words which he would speak to those who mourn him would 
robably echo those which he spoke eight years ago as he stepped into the 
fice of Secretary General, and he would wish them not only to comfort, 
ut also to inspire, the generations which must carry forth his cause. 

“The qualities required in mountain-climbing are just those which I feel 
e all need today: perseverance and patience, a firm grip on realities, care- 
1 but imaginative planning, a clear awareness of the dangers, but also 
‘ the fact that fate is what we make it, and that the safest climber is he 


ho never questions his ability to overcome all difficulties. . . . Ours is a 
ork of reconciliation and realistic construction. . . . The greatest prayer 
man is not for victory but for peace.” vVVV 


ow F 


E literally “picked up the park” one week this summer. For a weel 
W our Pilgrim Fellowship volunteered to help clean up and fix up ov 
county’s new park. The days seemed to be getting longer and more dragge 
out, and time was wearing on us. We wanted jobs—something to do. 

Lorain County in Ohio has a park which is in its infancy—only or 
year old. Yet, it’s a place everyone in the county knows because it wé 
in Mill Hollow, a place where the stage coaches stopped on their run fro: 
Cleveland to Chicago exactly one century ago. Today an old house stance 
in the hollow just as it did then. This house was dirty. Inside, the hou: 
needed a scrubbing down from top to bottom. The walls, woodwork an 
floors yearned for paint. Outside there were park signs to be made an 
picnic tables to be refinished. Eventually, the Park Commission wants + 
convert this house into a museum furnished in the period of a hundre 
years ago, but a big face-lifting job was in order before any convertin 
could be done. 

Our senior high PF at Lake Avenue Church in Elyria, Ohio, decide 
that we could do something about that house and the park in Mill Holloy 
We set aside a week of mornings in August for our “work week at Mi 
Hollow.” The jobs we would be doing were scheduled three weeks | 
advance. Our PFers were notified of the dates and alerted about wh. 
they should bring. Mops, pails, brooms, sponges, sandpaper, scrapers ar 
paint brushes needed to be furnished by our group, but we made arrang 
ments for paints to be donated to the cause. 
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picked ub the park”! 


The big question now was how many PFers would show up each day? 
How many cars will we need to take us the 15 miles out to Mill Hollow? 
Hopefully, we told the Park Commission to expect 12 to 15 of us. 

In the bright early morning sunlight of our first day, not 12 or 15, but 
30 PFers gathered at the church ready for work. With equipment in hand 
und willing hearts, we set out for our week of “picking up the park.” For 
ive days it was the same schedule—take-off time was 8 a.m., work time 
rom 9 to 11:30, and back home by noon. At this rate, over 300 hours of 
work were given by our group to the Park Commission during one week. 

And every day was the same: bright sunlight to greet the early risers, 
0 kids at the church, a prayer before our work began, the stroking of 
rooms, the swishing of mops and the splashing of paint brushes. After five 
lays of this, the inside of the old house looked as if a fairy godmother had 
vaved her wand over it. Walls which were once dull and dirty were now 
vory, beige, pastel pink, and light green. Windows, doors, and mopboards 
vhich had gathered dirt for so long now boasted colors of sky blue, white 
ind green. It was not a professional job, but the house was brighter and 
leaner than it had been for years. Outside, several picnic tables had been 
anded and shellacked, a dozen firebuckets had been painted, and signs 
vere made for the cages in the park’s ever-growing wild animal exhibit. 

Through the fun we had working together, others can now enjoy a 
picked up” park in the years to come. We didn’t leave our names, but 
ye certainly left our marks.—JOHN ROSCHEN. 


make 
datetime 


tuntime! 


What do girls expect of boys 

on dates? And where do the boys 
think the girls make their biggest 
mistakes as dates? What is the 
formula for happy dating? 

Your reply: Dating can be fun fi 
both of you if each simply shows 
respect for the other. 


What about going steady? 


“Me? Go steady? HECK, NO!” comes the quick reply from a 
7-year-old guy. But another boy was not quite so definite in his stand. 
‘I haven’t gone steady as yet. I don’t want to, but maybe if I did meet a 
very special girl I would.” And still another was sticking close to his 
“schedule.” “I figured that during my sophomore and junior years of 
igh school I would date lots of girls, and this year, my senior year, I 
vould ask the type of girl whom Li have enjoyed going out with the most, 
o go steady. As yet I haven’t gone on any date (first week of school) .” 


Not one of the male youth who replied to questions on dating was 
Zoing steady at the present time. Why? “I don’t want to feel I’m tied 
down to any girl until I’m ready to marry her,” is the way a Minnesota 
doy summed it up. And his male cohorts agree. “Besides I have too much 
un going out with lots and lots of girls,” a 15-year-old Ohio lad said. 
_“P’m too young to go steady. Time for this after I graduate from 
igh school,” reasoned one. “I have gone steady,” acknowledges a boy 
rom Iowa. “But I have come to the conclusion that going steady ruins 
your years in high school. For one thing, if you break up many times you 
aren't accepted socially by the other kids, especially the girls. For another, 
y going with just one you can’t find out which kind of girl you eventually 

ant to marry.” Wrote a New Hampshire youth who has been taking out 

he same girl since last summer: “Boys can avoid a lot of problems by 
eeping their own rings.” 
' Among the girls who were questioned, only a small minority were 
urrently going steady. It’s “more fun” to play the field. And most of 
he gals shared the feelings of their masculine counterparts—teen years is 
he “only time to meet many personalities and different kinds of people.” 
You can “tie yourself down” later. After all, pointed out one gal, “The 
mly way to learn the male point of view is to date many boys—not just 
me. The more boys you date the better idea a girl will have of the type 
»erson she would like to marry.” 

An Oregon girl reflects the social pressure a girl sometimes feels. 
‘I don’t want to go steady just for the sake of saying ‘I go steady,’ or 
yecause my best friend does or because I want an assurance of a date for 
Saturday night.” And a 17-year-old Wisconsin lass rejects the “ring- 
wound-the-neck” kind of going steady. She feels that the couple is then 
‘held together more by a ring than by love. Therefore you are more prone 
0 jealousy which comes from possession rather than from love.” 


» 


“The only way to learn the male point 
of view is to date many boys. The 
more boys a girl dates the better 

idea she will have of the type of person 
she would like to marry.” 


Definitions of “going steady” vary. One girl explained that sim 
““ooes steady” with two boys—one at home and the other away from horai 
“because it gives me a feeling of being wanted.” Then she added, “O 
course, this doesn’t mean I don’t go out with other boys.” Others agreee 
that a steady dating arrangement, say, for Saturday night does tend td 
give a girl “a sense of security.” | 

‘““My steady is the best friend I have,” said one of the few girls wha 
are steady dating. “We have a lot of fun. And we can talk to each othe: 
about anything—God, religion, our dreams and hopes.” And another re 
marked, “I enjoy the company of this boy more than any other. We par 
ticipate in all school activities and join in with the rest of the crowdé 
Therefore, if we should break up we'll be able to get back in circulation 
again.” A 16-year-old Missouri girl wrote: “I have never gone steady uj 
til now but if one certain boy should ask me to, I will. Because I have datee 
many boys, I believe I know now the things I want in a boy and the thing: 
I want in our relationship.” 


What do you do on dates which is the most fun? 


“With the right date, anything is fun—bowling, dancing, talking 
with the gang,” says a boy from Pennsylvania. And that seems to be thi 
general consensus among the youth polled. It’s more fun to go as a growl 
to parties, school and youth fellowship activities, basketball and footbal 
games. Attending a movie is an all-year favorite form of entertainment 
too. The list of favorite fun for summer months includes swimming, boat 
ing, hiking, miniature golf, tennis, picnics. | 

But most fun of all is just talking—about anything or everything 
“Just honest sincere discussion on how we feel about religion, politics, ou 
future, and anything else is important.” Talking—and laughing, adds am 
other girl. “Being young together.” A Michigan boy says that the Be 
part of the whole date is after the dance or the movie, or party. “You ana 


your favorite girl go get a pizza or a bite to eat, and talk over the evenin) 
and the fun and problems of the week.” 
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“During youth is the only time we 
have to really meet many personalities 
and kinds of people. Going steady 
should be a special time saved for 
couples before they take the big step 
—marriage.” 


) What can a boy do to make date-time fun for the girl? 


_ “Be considerate and courteous. Open the door for her, help her 

with her coat. Plan where you are going to take her and be sure she 
| knows beforehand so she can dress accordingly,” says one Iowa girl. Girls 
| like impromptu dates, too, but feel strongly that it’s the boy’s place “to take 
| the lead.” Do “find out the kind of things she likes to do and be sure and 
j have something to do,” writes a California gal. “If you date the girl a 
| number of times in succession, try to make each date a little different.” 


A sense of humor helps ease awkward moments. And “be your- 
| self, not a Romeo.” Girls are born talkers, admits one, but “we get tired 
| of hearing ourselves talk and would like io hear from you boys.” 


A girl likes to feel protected and dependent on boys. Show respect 
jfor her and “treat her like the special, interesting person she is.” And 
| “be on time and make sure the girl gets in on time. This provides more 


dates—and more fun!” 


| Guys add: Be friendly and “your best self.” Drive correctly and “don’t 
be tight with your money. Of course, you don’t have to go overboard 
|either!”’ A fellow should “act like a gentleman” at all times. “For Pete’s 
| sake,” a Michigan lad explodes, “if you’re going to take a girl to a dance, 
‘dance. Don’t spend the whole evening talking to your buddies while your 
| date sits around getting more bored by the minute. And if you don’t know 
‘how to dance, ask her to show you a few steps. This way you'll both have 
‘a pleasant evening.” 


What can a girl do to make date-time fun for the boy? 
A cheerful, friendly disposition will make you sparkle, say the 
boys. Above all, “Don’t be afraid to talk and express your thoughts. Be 
‘yourself.” Keep the conversational ball rolling. “Conversation,” remarks 
_a boy from Indiana, “should be a sharing of thoughts, not a monopoly by 
one or the other.” . 


» 


“A boy asks a girl out because he 
likes her just the way she is— 

not some movie star! Putting on so 
much make-up that a fella has trouble 
recognizing his date is bad enough, 
but when she starts putting on the 

act of being seven years older than 
she is, it spoils the whole date.” 


Be willing to try something new, such as a sport the boy is interest¢ 
in, advises one boy. “‘But don’t be afraid to make suggestions. Boys lik 
to let the girl choose what she wants to do once in a while.” 

‘“‘Be interested in the boy you are with—not some other boy w! 
happens to pass by,” is the male advice from Arizona. “Act like a lady— 
a lady doesn’t flirt with other boys.” In the first place, “accept a da: 
because you want to and not because you didn’t have enough nerve ~ 
say no.” 

Girls add: “Be interested in things your date is interested in— footba 
tennis, etc. Read the sports page so you'll know what he’s talking about! 
Act feminine. “Give your date a chance to help you with your coat, ope 
doors, etc.” If you are on a double date, warns one girl, “don’t spend é 
your time talking to the other girl. Always remember the boy asked yo 
out because he likes your company and wants to know you better. Thi 
is a compliment and you should be flattered and act accordingly.” “Ty 
to forget your own nervousness and put the boy at ease. He is just ; 
nervous as you are, you know!” Be a good sport. And “even if his jok« 
aren't very funny—laugh anyhow!” 


What is the biggest mistake boys make on dates? 


Boys make three big mistakes, according to the female contingen 
The first involves conversational ability. Guys “talk on and on about sonu 
thing like sports cars which I don’t understand at all,” complained one ge 
They “discuss other girls who are so nice, so cute, so intelligent.” “Bo: 
don’t consider his date’s interests at all.” Or, just as bad, “he lets me car: 
the conversational ball all by myself.” 


“Giving a girl a line,” their No. 2 complaint, is “bad and dangerow 
and throws up a barrier if you want to get to know her better.” A bo 


“tries to make an impression by necking. The impression this boy mak; 
is generally a bad one. A girl wants to be respected.” 
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“The best part of the date is when 

you and your favorite girl go get a bite 
to eat, or a pizza maybe after the 
dance, or when the movie is over. Then 
you talk over the evening and the 

fun and problems of the week.” 


_ Many boys try to act “grown-up”—by smoking, drinking, driving 
ast, playing silly tricks. “This just embarrasses and frightens his date and 
makes her ashamed to be seen with you. Such actions show how immature 
rou are,” notes an Ohio gal. And others voiced similar complaints. 


| Guys add: “Boys often forget that the impression they make on the 
xirl’s parents plays a big part in determining whether he will get another 
late with her.” Also, “a guy can worry too much about whether the girl 
s having a good time.” “Many boys,” says a Michigan lad, “go on dates 
o neck. This is a mistake in my opinion. He should relax and try to plan 
Activities the girl will like. He'll enjoy himself, too.” 


What is the biggest mistake girls make on dates? 
1 

Guys. say: overdressing and overdoing the make-up and perfume routine 
(“I can’t stand a girl who wears enough make-up to sink a battleship and 
mough perfume to refloat it”). Girls are apt to be “too silly” (“It’s O.K. 
(0 have fun, but try to be mature”). Some girls “could be more consider- 
ite of a boy’s meager pocketbook”; others seem to be afraid to say “no” to 
naking out. A lot of girls put on a “woman-of-the-world act,” say the 
‘ellows. “When a boy asks a girl out, it’s because he likes her, just as she 
s, not some movie star.” 
_ Probably the biggest complaint of all is that their feminine com- 
yanions “talk too much”—about people, especially past dates (“It makes 
ne feel inferior”), on uninteresting subjects; on one subject all evening. 
Ithers say girls don’t talk enough “especially on the first date.” 


- Girls add: “Some girls think they have to neck to be popular. Actually 
she is decreasing her popularity. A boy likes a girl who knows where and 
10w to draw the line.” Says another, “If a girl demands respect, she will 
set it.” Wrote one gal: “Some girls are too wild; too attention-getting, and 
lot enough attention-giving.” Don’t compare your date with other boys 
rou’ve gone out with and don’t flirt with every other boy you see. VWV 
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youth 


NEWS 


, RAS 


In Westport, Conn., four teenagers set up a 
broadcasting station this past summer to trans- 
mit jazz, chatter, weather, and news to other 
teens. Station WWPT’s slogan was “The Radio 


Voice of Westport’s Youth.” 


Increased scholarships aid 
American Indian youth 


A record number of young Amer- 
ican Indians entered college this fall 
as the result of an expanded scholar- 
ship program of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the American Associa- 
tion on Indian Affairs. Approxi- 
mately $50,000 in scholarship funds 
were allocated to 131 young people 
who are descendants of 46 different 
American Indian tribes. 
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Four criteria were used in ma: 
ing the grants: (1) Promise of 
successful academic career; (2) F 
nancial need; (3) Good characte 
(4) Acceptance by a regionally a 
credited college or university. Ge 
erally speaking, those who planns 
to enter careers such as teaching | 
nursing were also given preferenc 


The purpose of the scholarsh 
program is “to encourage all yout 
people in these minority racial ar 
cultural groups, where higher ed 
cation is the exception rather th: 
the rule, to seek an education.” 


ersey girl begins 
cthool in Moscow 


| Huldah Clark, a 14-year-old Ne- 
‘ro girl from Newark, N. J., settled 
‘own to the routine life of a Moscow 
joarding school this fall. Having 
»me to Russia under a scholarship 
(fered by Premier Nikita Khrush- 
jaev, she found herself one of fewer 
jian a dozen foreign students at a 
j2-year-old “Shkola-Internat” 
joarding school with more than 200 
jussians. Her roommate is a girl 
com Laos who speaks little English. 
| Huldah’s father, who claimed his 
laughter would receive better edu- 
jational opportunities in Russia than 
li the United States because of her 
jalor, obtained the offer of the schol- 
irship from Khrushchev during the 
|remier’s visit to the United Na- 
jons General Assembly last year. 


\Study-as-you-go" pays 
\ff in grades and learning 


; “Study-as-you-go” is the plan 
vhich Dr. Leslie J. Nason, profes- 
lor of education at the University of 
louthern California, recommends as 
je most efficient and enjoyable for 
ludents. “Instead of cramming, he 
laggests: (1) Systematic study 
jnould start with preparation for the 
nal exam early in the semester. 
tart right out trying to work the 
ew knowledge into a general pat- 
rn. (2) Periodic consideration of 
ae over-all plan of the course is 


helpful. Kept in mind throughout 
the semester, that organized knowl- 
edge through its very organization 
acts as a memory system. (3) An 
over-all pattern provides an outline 
for the final review which relieves 
the student of worry that he may 
have neglected to study some major 
course element. 


U.S. students tape views 
to swap overseas 


Junior high school students in 
Englewood, N. J., tape recorded 
their views on segregation, the 
United Nations, colonialism, and 
even dating so that junior high 
schools in New Zealand and South 
Africa could know how they felt on 
such subjects. In return, the Engle- 
wood students hope to receive the 
foreigners’ opinions, either on tape 
or written. 

‘The project began last spring 
when a class in history expressed 
wonder at what pupils of their own 
ages in foreign lands thought about 
international affairs, religion, social 
customs, civil rights. The principal 
suggested that a group write to 
schools around the world and offer 
to exchange taped opinions. Letters 
were sent to a score of junior high 
schools and during the summer re- 
plies came back from one in Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and two in 
South Africa. The project is called 
““Tapex.” 
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DONUT Fi 
stack of fii 
and iry ti 
player’s st 
The “play) 


| DP nUy 


| 
cool evenings of October is the time for home parties and easy 
iment. And it’s time for goblins and witches, too. And no teen 
| to still get a kick out of Halloween. And we don’t mean pranks, 
nean parties. Any party for you and your friends should be 
un, different but in good taste, and easy on the pocketbook but 
Il guests. And that’s how the idea of a Halloween Donut Party 


if girls in a Long Island community decided to try to do some- 
keeping their friends as well as themselves indoors on Hal- 
still have a good time. Why not have a do-it-yourself donut 


4—Guests line up in a row at starting line, with a 
mt of each player Then they kneel in racing fashion 
jnuts with their nose to the finish line. When a 
)falls over, he or she must start again (as at left). 
il be the width of a paper table cloth spread on the 
| floor. 


DONUT NOSE GAME— 
An all-boy team competes 
against an all-girl tearz 
and the object is to pass 
the donut from one nos@ 
of one team member to 
the nose of the next teare 
member without the use 
of hands. If the donut 
falls to the floor, the teara 
is disqualified. The “win- 
nah” is, of course, the 
first team to transfer the 
donut from nose to nose 
until all team members 
have taken part. Here 2 
“going steady” couple 
demonstrate. 


DONUT STRING GAME— 
A guy and a gal each hold 
an end of the string in 
their mouths while a do- 
nut hangs in the center. 
Their goal is to take up 
the slack of the string in 
their mouth by gritting 
teeth, until one partner is 
able to take a bite from 
the donut. The first couple 
to bite into the donut wins 
the game. Use of hands is 
not permitted. 


party, they asked. Donut-shaped invitations went out. And a whole evening 
of fun was planned using nothing but donuts—for games and gags as well 
as for quick and impromptu party snacks. 

Using your own imagination, you and your friends might try a similar 
party this month. The only necessary ingredients are donuts—either home- 
made or store-bought—and a sittable-sized room, some string, thumb tacks, 
and a radio or record player. Decorations and party favors add flavor to 
the room and mood, but they are “extras” which can be included if your 
budget permits or if your own artistic imagination is productive. 

One caution: Don’t throw or mash donuts. In using so many donuts for 
an evening’s fun, there is a temptation of wasting them or, generally, of 


' making a mess. Even with precaution, it might be advisable to use a room 
_ with an easily-cleaned floor (linoleum or hard-wood). In planning a party, 


you must be considerate of everyone, including those who clean up after- 


wards. VVV 


DONUT BOBBING RACE—Donuts are suspended on strings. Guests race 
from a starting line to the donuts and the first one to eat his donut wins. 
No hands, please. This is the same as the old bobbing-for-apples game. 


: Tes trediional spook 
ancestors centuries ago. oo h 


on All-Saints’ Day and All- Soule oy (olenbe: i and ) singers 
about begging for cakes in remembrance of the dead. The custom » 
known as “soul-caking” or “souling”. Soul cakes were sometimes flat au 
oval, other times plump and bun-like. They were rich with milk and egg 
Some believe the soul cake is the ancestor of the modern donut. : 


Put a royal finishing touch to your donut Halloween by 

crowning a donut queen of the party with a crown made of 

three oversized donuts. At snack time, donuts can be served 

up on a skewer. Hot cocoa, tea, or cider would go well with 
the party’s main guest—the donut! 


ONUT TAG DANCE—Any guy who wishes to tag or cut in 
or his fair share of danceable music must take a bite from 
he donut hanging from the girl’s wrist. To make things 
ifficult, hands are forbidden. Another party possibility is 
the Donut Balancing Race (see cover). 
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CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 


Pioneering in educational television, this NBC-TV pr 
gram is in its fourth year and sets the pace for unlimitée 
possibilities for your educational future. 


Interested students at Montclair (N. J.) High School show up 
in class before school starts to view the telecasts. 


| 

: 

f LASSES begin at 6:30 a.m. sharp Monday through Friday for over a 
4 million high school and college students and teachers. With notebook 
nd pencils in hand, they focus sleep-blurred eyes on a television screen that 
doks and sounds like any typical classroom. However, there are no raised 
-ands or whispered interruptions. And no one scolds when you snooze 
uring the lecture. But few snooze when TV’s Professor Peter H. Odegard 
‘egins his early-morning talks. 

; If you want to see what it’s like to sit in on a classroom at the college 
evel, check your channels. If you haven’t seen educational TV at work, 
ou haven’t seen TV at its best. 

| Many dawn-dialing students are tuned into NBC’s much-applauded Con- 
tnental Classroom, which started its fourth year on September 25. A trail- 


| 
| 


hrough television everyone can sit in the “classroom” of the nation’s best 
teachers. This year’s instructor is Dr. Peter H. Odegard. 


The future of your freedom is I 


blazer in educational television, NBC is this year offering a two-semeste: 
college-level course on American government. There could be no bette 
time. More than ever, said President Kennedy, is there demand for “a wel 
educated and informed citizenry.” To this, NBC’s William Sarnoff add 
“We face an intense demand for skilled and dedicated men and wome 
to occupy our public offices. Equally important is the pressing need ¢ 
equip present and future generations with understanding and appreciatio 
of the traditions they must struggle to preserve.” Without full understanc 
ing and knowledge of our democratic heritage our fight to thwart commt 
nism and extend freedom becomes a mockery. 

Presiding over the half-hour TV classroom is a dedicated public servar 
and dynamic, forthright speaker who believes that “only an informe 
people can be free—and only a free people can be informed.” 

The “dean of political science,” as Dr. Peter Odegard is called by hn 
associates, has taken a leave of absence from his post as professor of politice 
science at the University of California to teach the course. His career < 
teacher and college administrator spans 37 years. He’s well-known also a 
a scholar and author with six published books to his credit, not includin: 
the textbooks he co-authored or edited for his stint as TV professor. Hi 
years of public service in the government include terms as consultant (labo 
assistant) to the Secretary of the Treasury (1941-45) and member of th 
National Commission for UNESCO, Department of State 1950-55). I] 
between he has served as consultant to the Atomic Energy Commissio: 
(1947-54), and as a member of the President’s Commission on Migrator: 
Labor (1950-51). | 

If you think a course on American government is dull television fare 
the early morning program is an eye opener. The course delves into th 
fundamentals and background of the United States government, examine’ 
how the United States makes and executes policy, evaluates the strength 
and weaknesses of our political system. 

“The study of government and politics is a difficult and frustrating buss 
ness,” says Dr. Odegard frankly. “But unless we all become experts in ii 
we may go the way of Nineveh and Tyre—or whatever may be your favorit 
examples of decline and fall.” For this reason, the professor has put a: 
unending number of hours in preparation, reading and concentrate; 
thought and analysis. 

A quick run-down of the prepared daily course outline partially revea 
why many, including thousands of high school students, tab it “the mos 
stimulating half-hour on television.” Included are such food-for-thougt 
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feguarded by an informed citizenry 


fopics as “Political Power, Its Conditions, Uses, and Abuses,” “Government 
—Our Biggest Business,” “Basic Conk the Purpose of American Politics,” 
}‘The Frontier in a Space Culture,” “A Nation of Dissenters,” “Democracy 
ind Its Rivals,” “Majority Rule and Minority Rights,” and so on. 

More than 300 colleges will give full academic credit for the course, 
iorovided the viewer take the final exam administered by officials of the 
bollege. The program can be seen on 170 stations (6:30 everywhere, thanks 
‘}o TV tape). As in the past, the previous season’s course on contemporary 
nathematics—is being re-run from 6 to 6:30 a.m. In previous years, 
zontinental Classroom offered atomic age physics and modern chemistry. 
| In endorsing NBC’s decision to “get out of the laboratory and into real 
fife,’ Harriet Van Horne, noted columnist for the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun said, “Democracy means full participation of its citizens. 
/3ut they cannot participate unless they are informed. Knowing who’s run- 
hing for office is not enough. Here is where television can be i enermous 
service, a lamp unto our feet in the best sense.” VVV 


i 
i 


ni 


Military personnel at installations all over the country gather around TV sets 
for group viewing of ‘Continental Classroom.”’ 


1 
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may we quote you? 


When the young son of a min- 
ister was reminded to wash his 
hands before dinner, to get rid 
of the germs, he turned away 
muttering, “All I hear around 
this house is germs and Jesus, 
and [Tye never seen either of 
them!”’—Jean Blodgeit 


Ym glad the United Nation 
Building is made of glass. It’s 
good for everyone’s morale and 
morals. When you live in a glass 
house without shades, you’re apt 
to behave well. 

—Dag Hammarskjold 


What lies behind us and what 
lies before us are tiny matters 
compared to what lies within us. 
: —William Morrow 
Education is man’s going for- 
ward from cocksure ignorance to 
thoughtful uncertainty. 
—Kenneth G. Johnson 
Remember that when you say, ‘‘I 
will have none of this exile and 
this stranger for his face is not 
like my face and his speech is 
strange,” you have denied 
America with that word. 
: —Stephen Vincent Benet 


The events and decisions of the 
next ten months may well decide 
the fate of man for the next 
10,000 years. . .. And we in 
this hall shall be remembered 
either as part of the generation 
that turned this planet into a 
‘flaming funeral pyre or the gen- 
eration that met its vow to 
“save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war.’’ 
—President John F. Kennedy 
‘The world owes Dag Hammar- 
skjold a volcanic eruption of 
public opinion behind the cause 


of the United Nations. 
—Norman Cousins 


COVER STORY 


Hang on, gang—they've switched 
the sexes on you! Our pretty female 
donut balancer on the cover just 
got out-balanced by her male com- 
petitor who managed to sneak nose, 
donut and feet over the finish line 
first. Naturally, he demanded that 
he be photographed as victor of 
the 1961 "Donut Balancing Race." 
And he says "Better balancing to 
you, too, on your happy donut Hal- 
loween." 
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You can share Americce 


4 he inside of an American home is seldom seen by young 
people from abroad who are studying in this 

country. Your own living room could become a mission 
me post to unseen people overseas. 


D O YOU picture yourself as an “ugly American”? Is this the image you 
| want others to have of us? If not, you and your family could do much 
‘to correct this bad image. Right in your midst are ambassadors of good 
will—or ill will. The impressions which these overseas representatives carry 
‘back to their homelands can be influenced by you and others like you— 
for good or for bad. 

Who are these “ambassadors”? More than 53,000 overseas students 
come to this country each year to study. Usually, they are greeted on 
arrival by institutional officials, they are housed in institutional dormitories 
while here, and then sent back home again without ever really sharing in 


with a foreign student 


A visit in your home can shatter # 


the homes and everyday lives of an American family. Needless to say, the 
picture of our country which they carry home with them is missing a vital 
easily-overlooked segment. 

Why not invite some of these foreign students into your home occasion: 
ally? Let them see how you really live. Meeting these persons and exchang- 
ing ideas with them can be as educational for you as travel abroad. And 
for the foreign student, who might well be returning home to a position 
of national leadership or influence, this visit (or visits) in your home may 
be the difference between his bearing feelings of love rather than feelings 
of hostility about the peoples of the United States. 

But be careful! A bad experience in your home could be harmful. Care- 
ful consideration and planning ought to go into every sincere offer ef 
friendship and invitation made to a foreign student. Ignorance of his 
national customs, habits and background can turn the best of intentions 
into blunders that reap only ill will. Here are some hints on how to make 
the most of being host to an international visitor. 

1. Getting to meet him. Most schools and places of business that have 
foreign nationals enrolled or employed will be glad to introduce you to 
them. Get in touch with the foreign student adviser or some other respon- 
sible official, tell him of your interest and background, and he can either 
put you in direct contact with an international or make you a part of their 
already organized hospitality program. 

2. The first how-do-you-do. Remember that you’re speaking in a 
strange language to a stranger in a strange land. Be sure to pronounce his 
name correctly, to speak slowly, enunciate clearly and avoid American 
slang. Be sincerely friendly but not gushing. The customs of a student’s 
country may make it difficult for him to respond in the same way as an 
American and both of you will need time to feel at ease with each other. 

3. Extending an invitation. Visiting the international student ov 
campus and inviting him to your home in person is the best way to intro- 
duce yourself. If the telephone has to be your second choice, then be doubly 
concerned about following the rules of careful speech so that he can under: 
stand you. First of all be sure that the student knows your full name 
address and telephone number and then make all the details of the invita: 
tion clear to him—the time and formality of a dinner, the type of clothe: 
to wear for an outing or short trip with your family, or to a concert or bal 
game. After he accepts the invitation, it is helpful to write a note remind. 
ing him of the engagement and, also, to make all the necessary arrange 
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ollywood myth of “a typical U.S. family” 


ments for picking him up at his residence or having him brought to 
mor home. Give detailed directions. 
_ 4. Breaking the ice. If the first encounter is homey and informal 
without any unnecessary fuss and fanfare, the student from abroad will 
feel much more a part of the family. Sharing your hobby room or garden, 
letting him help in the kitchen or play with your younger brothers and 
sisters are good ways to begin a casual and natural friendship. 
3. Getting to know him. Follow up those first tense minutes with 
: interested and intelligent conversation. A little homework may be necessary 
on your part so that you’re familiar with the cultural background of the 
visitor, the geography of his country, and some of the facts which have 
| meant most in the development of his country. This will help you to inquire 
‘intelligently about his family, his country, his people and to compare and 
contrast their customs, art, literature, music, problems, aspirations, educa- 
‘tional systems and school life with your own. Be both a good listener and 
generous with the knowledge he’d like to have of you and your country. 
6. Menu musts. Find out what cultural or religious customs prevent 
internationals from eating certain foods and then omit them from the menu. 
Moslems and Jews do not eat pork. No orthodox Hindu will eat beef or 
pork and many are vegetarians. Generally a menu of chicken or fish with 
| plenty of fruits and vegetables will be both appetizing and acceptable. 
7. Furthering your friendship. Don’t let your invitations be limited 
: to one. Too often a student from abroad is wined and dined just once and 
‘then forgotten for the rest of the year. Remember that a student far from 
home is always especially happy to escape a lonely dormitory during college 
vacations or that recognition of his own national holiday is a welcome sur- 
prise. By continuing to ask an international visitor over for simple, relaxed 
occasions, he will someday feel that he truly “belongs.” 
. 8. Sharing your faith. Christianity is best communicated to someone 
‘of another faith by the simple, unaffected way in which a Christian lives 
“what he believes. Acting out of love toward a student from abroad will 
say more to him about your religion than most lengthy discussions, but this 
doesn’t mean that talk should be eliminated. Ask him about his religion. 
Tf he shows an interest in learning about Christ and his teachings, share 
the Bible as well as your own knowledge and beliefs with him. By thinking 
and talking together as friends, respect for the other’s faith and a clearer 
understanding of the meaning and strength of Christianity will surely grow. 


VVV 
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ALMIGHTY Gop, the people of ever 
know what it means to cry out for 


y underdeveloped land on this great eart 
help .. . to wait in painful patience . . 
to receive as well as to be refused. They know that anti-TB tests and vacinz 
tions have saved some of their children. They know that thousands o 
mothers and children have been treated mercifully for leprosy. They kno 
that numbers of their people have been cured of yaws by miraculous pen: 
cillin. They know how many of their children have been saved from trachom 


with healing ointment. And they know, too, 
done before the dawn of a new 
will have passed away. 


O God, help US to know—and to act. 


how much more remains to b 
day when their hunger and fear and sicknes 


